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Die okonomiscke Entwicklung Eiiropas. IV. Die Zersetzung 
der Grundherrlichkeit . Der Prozess der Bauernbefreiung. Von 
M. KowALEWSKY. Ubersetzt von August Scholz. [Bibliothek der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre und Gesellschaftswissenschaft. Bd. XIV.] 
Berlin, Prager, 1909. — 512 pp. 

Professor Kowalewsky, as might be expected, accounts for the break- 
down of the mediDeval agricultural system and the emancipation of the 
peasants upon economic grounds alone. Relegating to the background 
the influence of the church and the triumph of centralized monarchy 
over feudalism, he looks only to the increase of population. This 
produced a great demand for land, which accordingly became more 
valuable, so that the old villein services and renders no longer consti- 
tuted an adequate rent. In these circumstances lords found it desir- 
able to resume their land and to put it out at lease, and at the same 
time an increased number of available hands made it possible to work 
the demesne by hired labor. Naturally the towns, as centers of popu- 
lation, production and the accumulation of capital, played an import- 
ant part in this process. They had their own interests to serve, and 
these were all opposed to the existing feudal arrangements. The 
towns wished to recruit their population in order to break down the 
feudal monopoly in the production of raw material and in exchange, 
and to draw land into commerce as an additional outlet for their capital. 
To attain these ends it was necessary that the old manorial arrange- 
ments should be broken up and the peasants set free. It would really 
be more exact to speak of setting the land free, a process which en- 
tailed the personal emancipation of the peasants. The whole process, 
therefore, is fundamentally economic, although the activity of the towns 
expressed itself both socially and politically. On the other hand the 
revolutionary movements which occurred so generally in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries accomplished nothing. Like all revolutions, 
they were declaratory, in the present case of profound changes which 
rendered the existing system unsuitable for economic progress and 
therefore intolerable. 

These are the general conclusions which our author draws from an 
examination of the economic conditions in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in central and northern Italy, northern Spain, France, 
Flanders and England. They are not perhaps very new, but they will 
find the readier acceptance on that account ; and it is well to remem- 
ber that it is not so long since Thorold Rogers spoke as a prophet. 

We may notice very briefly some of the chief points of Professor 
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Kowalewsky's study before offering a few criticisms of his method. 
The course of the movement in Spain and Italy was differentiated from 
that in northern Europe by political peculiarities. In France, Flan- 
ders and England the central government was so closely involved with 
the feudal aristocracy and the ruling classes in the towns that no con- 
cession could be made, and the insurgent peasants were fiercely sup- 
pressed. In Spain, on the other hand, the policy of the crown was 
different, and formal emancipation came at last (1485) in a legisla- 
tive way, although the royal edict did but regularize the existing state 
of things. If in Italy the Guelf cities promoted emancipation, in some 
cases even to the extent of providing the peasants with money to pur- 
chase their freedom, it is a striking fact that the Ghibelline cities could 
not prevent it. 

The movement in France and Flanders has been much studied and 
often described ; and Professor Kowalewsky does not appear to have 
added very much to our knowledge of the matter. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the peasant rising in England, of 
which our author furnishes a detailed and at times even a minute ac- 
count. Four chapters treat respectively of the beginnings of the 
movement in Essex and Kent, the events in London on the Thursday 
and Friday after Corpus Christi, the proceedings at St. Alban's and in 
the adjoining counties, the final crushing of the movement in London 
and the subsequent measures of repression and punishment. The gen- 
eral conclusions are somewhat as follows : The cessation of villeinage 
was not caused nor even very much promoted by the peasant rising. 
The cause of the movement was primarily economic ; the peasants 
wished to be rid of an inconvenient system of exploitation and to take 
advantage of the rise in the price of labor occasioned by the plague. 
But the movement was also social ; the upper classes and officials had 
abused their privileges, and the church was corrupt. From this point 
of view the purpose of the movement was reform, not revolution nor 
destruction nor communism, although the desire expressed by certain 
writers for the secularization of church land has been represented in 
that light. The rising was only indirectly influenced by LoUardry, not 
in the least by the private ambition of John of Gaunt, court intrigue or 
the sinister activity of France or any other foreign enemy. 

Professor Kowalewsky's guides in this part of his work are naturally 
Reville and Mr. Trevelyan (whom he cites on page 286 as quoting 
George Macauley, so is legend made !), but he has made good use of 
original authorities. He exploits the writings of Wiclif, Langland 
{^pace Professor Manley) and Gower to prove the general corruption of 
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society, administration and the church; and, as many will perhaps 
think, he somewhat overstates his case. Then the judicial records have 
yielded him many details that serve to control the information of the 
chroniclers and supply their deficiencies. 

Professor Kowalewsky's method is easily understood. He makes 
little effort to consult, still less to exhaust, the mass of modern litera- 
ture on his subject. He finds a competent guide, and then turns to 
the original authorities. If these are printed, he contents himself, it 
would seem, with the first edition that comes to hand ; if they are in- 
edited, he still manages to lay them under contribution. A surpris- 
ing number of archives have been drawn on for the purpose of the 
present volume : Treviso, Venice, Todi, Florence, Perugia, Orvieto, 
Siena, Barcelona and Palmaand, of course, the London Record Office. 
But all the time our author seems mainly concerned with finding illus- 
trations of his general thesis. 

This method has many advantages , and it has enabled the author to 
produce a useful and extremely readable book, presenting a clear and 
rapid survey of a great social and economic movement. Like the 
mediaeval system of agriculture, whose downfall he recounts, Professor 
Kowalewsky's method is extensive ; he even takes all the fields under 
cultivation in the same year ; and we can not therefore expect that the 
land should always be well cleaned or the crop of the heaviest. 

To enter into more detailed criticism , it may be said at once that 
our author is often fanciful and always careless. He suggests light- 
heartedly that the north and west of England were unaffected by the 
movement of 1 381, because the pressure of landlordism was weaker 
there, " vermutlich auf Grund der in dieser keltischen Halfte Englands 
noch unerschuttert bestehenden Gentilverfassung." One comes up 
gasping from this to enquire what becomes of the corruption of church, 
state and society as a cause of the movement, and whether Professor 
Kowalewsky knows where Malvern Hill is. Another passage, which is 
strikingly characteristic , invites quotation : 

Man kann sie [z. e. the movement in Cambridge] ebenso wie die Be- 
wegung von Saint Alban \sic\ als Beweis dafiir anfuhren, dass die Ereig- 
nisse des Jahres 1381 sehr mannigfache Ursachen hatten und nicht aus- 
schliesslich als Ziel die Bauernbefreiung verfolgten. Alle Unzufriedenen, 
alle, die auf die eine oder andere Weise unter den Monopolen und Privi- 
legien zu leiden hatten, ganz gleich, ob es sich dabei um ausschliessliche 
Rechte der Grundherren, der Handwerkerziinfte oder der Kaufmanns- 
gilden, der stadtischen Magistrate oder der UniversitatskoUegien handelte, 
beeilten sich, den zeitweiligen Niedergang der Regierungsgewalt zur 
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Wiederherstellung ihrer, wie sie es nannten, uralten Freiheiten und Rechte 
zu benutzen, das heisst jener wirtschaftlichen Freiheit, die viele Jahrhun- 
derte friiher in England bestanden hatte, da noch das in den Anfiingen 
seiner Entwicklung begriffene Grundherrentum nicht dazu iibergegangen 
war, die Rechte der Bauerngemeinde, der Gilden und ZUnfte zu seinen 
Gunsten aufzuheben, da die Gilden und Ziinfte, deren Vorrechte vom 
Konig noch nicht bestatigt waren, als ungesetzliche Verbindungen galten, 
da die Biirgerversammlung, sich noch nicht zugunsten der engeren Rats- 
oligarchie ihrer sammtlichen Vorrechte begeben hatte und die in Cambridge 
und Oxford begriindeten Schulen noch nicht das Recht munizipaler Selbst- 
verwaltung beanspruchten [pages 454, 455]. 

On the score of carelessness one wishes to exercise all possible 
charity, particularly as the publisher's preface, mentioning the difficul- 
ties that had to be met, the absence of the author, delay and loss of 
proof-sheets and so on, tends to disarm criticism. Still, when all 
allowances have been made, it must be admitted that the proof-reading 
has been unpardonably slipshod, and, although the translation is for 
the most part smooth and readable, there is one passage (page 56) 
which is so unintelligible that one can only suppose that the original 
has been misunderstood. When proof-reader and publisher have been 
convicted of carelessness it is still impossible to acquit the author. 
Some allowance must of course be made for the double refraction of 
Italian, Spanish, French and English names through a Russian and a 
German mind, but this will not cover all the slips that occur. In the 
case of English documents, at least, Professor Kowalewsky seems to 
have been content to take names as he finds them , without any regard 
to uniformity, still less to current usage. Thus we get Wat Tylor and 
Watt Taylor, Wyclef and Wyklif, John Bol or Boll, Clarkenwelle , etc., 
etc. These formal slips are annoying, but there are material errors as 
well, a few of which may be mentioned. It is rather late in the day 
to be talking of the revival of the study of Roman law owing to the 
discovery of manuscripts at Amalfi and Pisa (page 46). Then to call the 
Lollards the first to preach voluntary renunciation and apostolic poverty 
is surely to neglect the teaching of the Fraticelli, to say nothin<? of St. 
Francis himself (page 288). Peterborough is not in the county of 
Gloster (^sic') , nor is Tynemouth so situated in relation to St. Alban's 
that if the abbot had taken refuge there he could the next day have 
been besieged in the church by the insurgent peasants of Hertfordshire 
(pages 395, 432, 438). Finally it is characteristic of our author that 
he should on the same page speak of the town of " Billerick " and 
ascribe to " Jerobeam " Rehoboam's profession of tyranny (page489). 
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Enough has perhaps been said to show to what extent this really useful 

ana interesting work suffers from the defects of its qualities as well as 

from the conditions in which it is submitted to a public ignorant of 

Russian. 

The fifth and sixth volumes are promised "as soon as possible." 

The latter is to conclude the work, and is to be provided, one notes 

with satisfaction, with a complete index. 

Gaillard Thomas Lapsley. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A History of the English Agricultural Laborer. By W. Has- 
BACH. London, P. S. King, 1908. — ^xi, 470 pp. 

Professor Hasbach's work was first published in Germany in 1894 
and at once won a great reputation among German economists. It is 
indeed a most careful and able study of the facts respecting the history 
of the agricultural laborer in England. In especial the parts dealing 
with the development of the agricultural " proletariat," the demoral- 
ization of the laborer and the effects of the poor law will awaken the 
keenest interest of the student of economic history. It is not possible 
to review in this place even a part of the mass of historical evidence 
which Hasbach has adduced, for such an attempt would involve a long 
investigation of many detailed questions. Yet there are many points 
on which opinions will differ from those of the author. For instance, 
his views as to the reasons which led to a decay of the small landowner 
in the eighteenth century do not agree with those held by the present 
reviewer. While Professor Hasbach has admirably traced all the 
influences of law and politics which aided the large landowners and 
others to expropriate the small landholders, to reduce the number of 
small tenants and to create a class of large farmers and dependent 
laborers, he has not paid much regard to the underlying economic 
forces which brought about these changes and which made capitalistic 
farming suddenly profitable. These forces were mainly the rise in the 
price of wheat and the increasing profits of wheat farming on a large 
scale. The small farmer, whose most profitable occupations in the 
eighteenth century were dairying and the minor branches of agriculture, 
was not in a position to raise large crops of wheat for the market, and 
the whole system of small farming thus became antiquated. Evidence, 
which of course cannot be produced here, shows that the small yeomen 
sold their farms to become large tenants. This fact cannot be refuted 
by showing, as Professor Hasbach does, that a great many yeomen 
flourished even when prices of wheat were high ; for these represented 



